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DEFENSELESS CANADA. 



What must be the inevitable result of a war between the 
United States and Great Britain growing out of aggressions of the 
Dominion of Canada ? 

Let us premise there cannot and will not be in the near future 
any war between the United States and Great Britain. " Cousin- 
ship " and sentimentality are no elements in this opinion. 

The two nations fought twice when they almost in kinship 
held the relation of mother and daughter, nearly the whole gov- 
erning class of America being of English blood. Now very few 
Americans are even in the relation of cousins, much less grand- 
children. 

Every well-informed person in the United States knows that 
the governing class in England, in our Civil War did all it could 
and dared to do to dismember our country as a nation and divide 
our people into irretrievably hostile communities, whose conflict- 
ing interests and passions could be forever played against each 
other by English diplomacy, in the interest and support of the 
manufacturing and commercial supremacy of that empire. 

Her course, however, was so disingenuous, insincere, cowardly 
and selfish regarding the Confederacy, holding out as inducements 
to the continuance of the struggle suggestions of aid and sup- 
port to that cause and promises of acknowledgment of its inde- 
pendence, so that the Southern people day by day waited for the 
event to come, all which was never intended to be fulfilled and 
never did come, so that the Southern portion of our united coun- 
try feels under no obligation of gratitude because thereof, and has 
no special attachment to England. 

A conflict of arms between Great Britain and the United 
States in any event can occur only after the most careful weigh- 
ing of consequences to both nations by each. In these later days 
results are measured not so much by the military and naval power 
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of the combatants as by the money, cost and disastrous effect 
upon the industries of either of the countries in arms. 

Indeed, in all her wars England's power has been money to 
subsidize soldiers or governments to fight her battles. In the 
war of the revolution her king openly bought soldiers at so much 
a head from his relatives, the petty German princes. That traffic 
cannot now be carried on with Germany, if for no other reason 
than that Prance wants Alsace-Lorraine back again. 

The British Eastern contingent cannot be utilized in a war 
with us, because Russia hangs on the border of Afghanistan ready 
to move when England is engaged in combat with any nation 
near her size. 

Ireland would be still less prolific of soldiers, for the more 
Irish troops England should bring on to American soil, the 
more American soldiers we would have. Fraternization in that 
case would be more efficient than " cousinship." That the English 
people are brave and make good soldiers when thoroughly disciplined 
and commanded by well instructed officers of the higher classes 
no one doubts, even though all may agree with the Duke of Wel- 
lington that "her common soldiery is the scum of England." 

Hers is not a war-like people. Her peasantry do not take 
readily to war either by sea or land. Her enlistments for land 
service are not the most creditable nor produce large results, and 
although "Britannia rules the waves," yet in any extensive mari- 
time operations since the days of the Spanish Armada, the "press 
gang" has been her only efficient resort for sailors ; while the 
red-coated marine has been found a necessary instrument on 
board her ships of war to prevent and suppress insurrections, sev- 
eral times occurring, of her impressed blue jacket tars. 

The largest number of British born soldiers ever on any battle 
field was at Waterloo, when there were 25,369 all told, including 
the Irishmen. We had a third more than that of Federal soldiers 
starved to death in a single prison during our late war. 

Taking another aspect of the case as to the losses that would 
be incurred from such a war, without troubling ourselves with 
statistics, it will be readily seen that we have substantially no 
commerce, while England does the carrying trade of the world. 
In case of war privateering on our part would be an industry that 
would need no protection. 

If it should be attempted to destroy property by bombardment, 
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or enforce contributions thereby from any of our cities which 
might be open to the ravages of British fleets, such losses, even in 
their most exaggerated form, if war was to be carried on that 
way, could be recompensed by the confiscation of British prop- 
erties, railroad, landed, bond and other now within our territory. 
Such reparation would surely be justifiable, for the destruction of 
the private property of a people whose enemy could not capture 
and hold it, which mode of warfare is not deemed admissible and 
has never been practiced by any civilized nation, even as regards 
public property not warlike, save England, who in the war of 
1812 burned the public buildings in our Capital which she was 
able to seize only by a sudden raid from her ships. 

Again, our withholding from Great Britain our supplies of the 
necessaries of life and of manufacture, especially cotton and 
leather, would so cripple her industries that she would at once 
lose her manufacturing supremacy. 

We ask from her in this regard substantially nothing. 

Even with this cursory view of the condition of the two coun- 
tries it will be seen that war is substantially impossible, while our 
position is such that in any question between us the United States 
Secretary of State, when we have one adequate to the occasion, 
can address England as her Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed 
us : " This is what we claim; and the United States expects Eng- 
land will conform to our claims." Such in substance was the 
language of the British Minister when we were in our weakest 
condition in the time of our war, and our turn has come now to 
use the same diplomatic language, with the fullest effect. 

In order to discuss the subject which entitles this paper we 
must suppose that there may be a war between the two countries 
for the causes suggested. 

It is plain that the only matter we could hope to obtain of 
any permanent advantage to this country by such a war would be 
the removal of British dominion from the northern part of this 
continent, so that there might never be cause for any other war 
between the two nations. We ought and should thereby estab- 
lish our eastern and western boundaries by ocean and ocean, and 
so far north that the wandering Esquimau will mistake the flash- 
ings of the midnight sun reflected from our glorious flag for the 
scintillations of an aurora borealis ! Is not this the fate of Can- 
ada ? Peacefully we hope, forcefully if we must ! 
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Such absorption of British territory would give us the means, 
through land warrants, homesteads and grants, of paying the 
pensions and bounties for our soldiers who might serve in this 
war, which, by the liberal justice of our people have become to 
be the greatest source of expenditure because of carrying on a 
war. 

There are some very fine lands in British America, especially 
timber lands. In addition, she raises great quantities of cattle, 
horses, wheat, corn and potatoes. 

The Canadian newspapers say that Great Britain is behind 
Canada. In one sense that is true, but not in the sense of pro- 
tection and defense. The strength of Great Britain is claimed, 
and justly, to reside in her naval armament, but from November 
to May of each year, neither a British gun-boat nor iron-clad 
frigate could effectively get into Canada, or out again if they were 
in there. The ice would make her ships for that time as idle as 
" a painted ship upon a painted ocean," hardly as effective as a 
sand fort for any warlike purpose, because not in the right place. 

And there is scarcely a possibility during the seven Canadian 
winter months of any body of British troops reaching the Capital 
of Canada. 

About 1837, when McLeod cut out the "Caroline" near Niag- 
ara in the French rebellion, when Great Britain desired to throw 
some of her troops into Quebec, she was obliged to ask, and did 
ask and receive, permission from the United States to move them 
through the State of Maine. 

Again, when she desired to strengthen her armament in 
Canada at the breaking out of the late rebellion, she asked per- 
mission to have her officers and men pass through our territory, 
which was granted, as Mason and Slidell were given up to her. 

British America lies along our whole northern border for 
nearly six thousand miles, reckoning the crooks and indentations, 
and that line is largely marked by water, and in the winter when 
the British troops could not aid Canada, the frost forms bridges 
over which American troops can pass to any indicated point. 

Whenever we are called upon to march an army into Canada, 
the movement should be made in the early winter. After which 
time, if we watch our Eastern borders, with any considerable portion 
of more than a million of veterans, who still can do service in the 
field, no British troops can disturb that portion of our army 
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operating in "Western or Central Canada. At that season of the 
year, too, every corn barn and wheat bin will be full, every smoke 
house and cattle-pen will be a commissary depot, and the hay 
stack and straw pile will furnish food and bedding for man and 
horse. And the supposed rigors of the climate well-fed, well- 
clothed and well-shod troops will not mind, or the impediment of 
the snow, more than do our logging men in the forests of Maine 
on the Canadian borders where they spend whole winters. 

It may be said that a winter campaign in Canada is impossible. 
Indeed, it was so deemed in 1866 by the Fenian leaders who de- 
sired to make raids into Canada ; whereas, in fact, the winter was 
the only time at which such an incursion was possible, specially 
if the invaders had no base of supplies or provision train behind 
them. 

We have now on our own soil railroads which can bring our 
troops near to the borders of Canada at almost every desirable 
point. 

At the time of the invasion of Canada by Wolff, in 1759, he 
made preparations for a winter campaign, waiting as long as he 
dared to get up the St. Lawrence without being impeded by frosts ; 
and he landed above Quebec about the tenth of September with 
the intention of besieging Quebec, the best fortified city in North 
America. He evidently reckoned upon supporting his troops 
largely from the resources I have indicated. He could have had 
no thought or belief that the rash and too brave Montcalm, almost 
within an hour as one might say, could quit the shelter and pro- 
tection of the thick walls of Quebec, and its heavy artillery, and 
deploy the French troops on the plains of Abrabam and thus trust 
himself and his country's cause on the result of a man for man 
fight to repel the dashing charge of the impetuous English Gen- 
eral. 

So in the war of the Revolution, when the Continental troops 
invaded Canada by two expeditions, one under Montgomery from 
New York, striking Montreal, and the other under the lead of 
Arnold, who marched on Quebec from the head waters of the river 
Kennebec in Maine, both contemplating and carrying out a 
winter campaign in Canada. 

On the third day of December, these Generals with their 
troops made a junction near Quebec, but before that month closed 
the attack was made on the city. The fifth of May following a 
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retreat, which became disastrous, was ordered by the Continental 
Congress in obedience to the opinion of a commission sent to in- 
vestigate. The severity of the winter in Canada had nothing to 
do with the failure of our operations ; it simply resulted from the 
want of power, either in Congress or in the States, to get disci- 
plined troops with quantities of supplies in time to open a spring 
campaign. The supplies became necessary, because, in the spring, 
of course, every bin and barn was empty, as facilities for trans- 
portation were then hardly known, and, after his kind, the fron- 
tier farmer raised his supplies from year to year. And so the 
Fenians in 1866, not having a wagon load of pro visions with them, 
with their accustomed infelicity of movement, chose the month 
of May, when nothing was left of the last year's supply, and 
nothing had been grown in the succeeding year, in the spring of 
which they made their raid into Canada. 

We have said that the Briton was not fond of enlisting in war. 
He does not improve in that regard when he emigrates. In the 
time of the Revolution, when Montgomery prepared to attack 
Quebec — and operations had then been going on against Canada 
for some months — General Carleton, the chief in command of the 
British troops, had, on the 22d of November, in his army for the 
defense of Quebec and Canada, 330 Anglo-Canadian militia. Only 
these were inside the walls of Quebec, and he had ordered out, 
within four days, all persons who would not join in the defense of 
the town several days before. He had also 543 French Canadians 
in Quebec who did not desert their families under this order. 

At a later date, as will be remembered, when England called 
upon the loyalty of her colonies to assist her by furnishing troops 
to fight an unjust war against some naked negroes in Africa, 
Canada answered the call after months' delay by furnishing vol- 
unteers of all descriptions to the extent of one regiment of fight- 
ing men, and some boatmen, her population then exceeding 
4,000,000. As a standard of comparison as to the volunteering 
capacity of the two peoples for war, we may be permitted to state 
that Rhode Island, with a population in 1860 of less than 175,000, 
furnished more than twenty ^regiments of over a thousand men 
each, and six batteries of artillery, all volunteers, not drafted m en 
to aid the national government in its struggle. 

There is another great source of defenselessness in Canada in 
a war with the United States. That war should be conducted 
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with the most rigorous discipline of our troops, making sure that 
neither outrage, pillage or disorder of any description should be 
done to the inhabitants, or any wrong inflicted upon them because 
of the presence of our armies. Above all, no swarms of "bum- 
mers," organized plunderers hanging on the outskirts of the 
marching troops, and therefore protected by them, such as accom- 
panied Sherman's army in his march to the sea, committing every 
possible outrage of which that General did and could know noth- 
ing upon the defenseless old unprotected men, who stayed at 
home, and women and children of the South, more horrible than 
their plunderings and incendiarisms, which did more to embitter 
the people of that portion of the Southern country against that 
Federal commandei*, — than whom there is no other of kinder heart 
or juster mind of the Generals who commanded our armies, — and 
against the people of the North who cheered every step of that 
march, and were therefore believed to have approved what was 
being done in its progress, of which we then_ knew nothing, — 
than any and all other events of the war, leaving an estrange- 
ment and bitterness of feeling most terrible, and about which that 
people are necessarily largely silent, because the details of the 
outrages were not such as any American would willingly discuss. 

Nothing but the fact that these things were the result of an 
excrescence on the march of that army, when that fact shall be- 
come known to and appreciated by the South, will change their 
current of thought in that direction. Such an excrescence ought 
not, must not, and will not, ever again attach itself to the march 
of American troops. The creatures who make it up should be 
picked up with diligence and energy and hanged on the trees 
bordering the line of march, if such appear. 

Everything taken for the use of the army, — and everything 
may be taken by the rules of war for such use without payment, 
— should be paid for at its full value on the spot, so as not to im- 
poverish the inhabitants of Canada or embitter them against the 
people of the United States, thus making the advent of our armies 
rather a source of profit than of harm. 

I agree that this is not the usual form of carrying on war — 
especially as when the British army captured Pekin, the Capital 
of China, the baggage wagons of the retiring troops fluttered 
with the silk and satin coats, gowns and petticoats plundered 
from the wardrobes of the Chinese Emperor's male and female staff. 
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Our war should be carried on in Canada as a war againsb 
British power only, and not against the people of that country, a 
very large portion of whom are the descendants of a conquered 
people who bear no love to the British conquerors. 

Again, there is a large element of the best informed people of 
Canada who desire to be annexed to the United States and be- 
come a part of us whenever they find occasion, and will not be 
restrained by love of, or loyalty to the British crown. 

Neither knighthoods nor baronetcies are sent over to enoble 
the heads of the families of these, our friends. They are the 
commercial and manufacturing and farmer classes of Canada, and 
they would ioin us as soon as the yoke is lifted. 

This is especially true of the very large and fertile district of 
Manitoba, the " wheat field of Canada," which is not rightfully 
any part of the Dominion but is a province of conquered people 
who strove for years to gain their independence, so that they might 
annex themselves to the United States on the north as Texas had 
done at the south, the benefits of which annexation were seen and 
appreciated by all peoples. 

Canada would thus be defenseless because our war would not 
and should not be against Canada, her people or their rights and 
liberties, or to obtain the lands of her inhabitants, but should be 
and would be against British power and dominion only. Our 
armies should march holding out the olive branch to everything 
in Canada that is not British, and the result would be that 
we should soon take and hold the territory, not against Canada, 
but for Canada as a part of us, to be with us in all that makes 
our country desirable to its citizens and a blessing to the world. 

The United States has never waged war for the purpose of 
acquiring territory, yet we have acquired more territory to our- 
selves than all the nations of the world together save Great 
Britain. The difference between the policy and action of the 
two countries in this respect is this : All the territory that Great 
Britain has acquired which she now holds, has been got by the 
sword. The United States bought and paid for at the value put 
upon it by the Government possessing it, every foot of territory over 
which our jurisdiction extends, even the Indian Territory. We 
bought Louisiana, we bought Florida even after we had conquered 
it. We bought the provinces of Mexico and paid for them after 
we had possessed ourselves of them by force of our victorious arms. 
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Texas, which, being independent, annexed herself to us with 
our consent. We bought Alaska, and paid for it at the price put 
upon it by the strongest warlike government in the world on the 
land. Canada must come to us sooner or later. Even if We 
acquire it by war, still we must pay for it by assuming its public 
debt so far as its government is concerned, and giving autonomy, 
and the benefits of our institutions to its people so far as their 
domestic affairs and private rights are concerned, save to observe 
in no event could it be admissible in case of annexation, either as 
the result of the peaceful, diplomatic and legislative enactments 
of the interested parties, or as a result of a war between the two 
countries, wherein the removal of British dominion from the ter- 
ritory north of us would be an ultimatum — no determination of 
diplomacy or force could result otherwise, than that the whole 
territory north of us should become an integral part of the United 
States, bordering thereon and subject alone to our sovereignty. 

If our proposition as to the consent of the British Govern- 
ment to the annexation of Canada to this country would be 
given, is it possible to believe that England would plunge her 
empire into a war of unknown complications, of incalculable in- 
juries to her people, and unheard-of expenditures of money — be- 
cause war in this age cannot be economically carried on — in order 
to hinder the people of the Dominion of Canada from becoming 
citizens of the United States at their own option, which we may 
fully calculate on in a very few years, which are but hours in the life 
of a nation, or will she choose to arrive at that result by diplomacy, 
which must come as the terms of the conclusion of a war. 

Another evidence of the defenselessness of Canada in a war 
with the United States will be found in a well-considered answer 
to this question : How many citizens of Canada would now be- 
come citizens of the United States if they could do so without 
change of domicile or the abandonment of local interests or homes, 
provided all the rights and privileges of such citizenship would 
follow its adoption ? 

We have already more Canadian immigrants in our territory 
than would equal the population of two States in our Union. 
These Canadians left country and home, breaking away from all 
surroundings and family ties to come to us to enjoy the benefits 
of our institutions without exercising any of the powers of its 
citizens. 
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One policy of the United States differing from that of some 
other nations in acquiring territory is, that the citizenR of the 
territory acquired become citizens with us, only if they choose so 
to do. We have never compelled any citizens on any territory 
acquired by us to become one of us unless of his own free will 
and accord. 

If the Dominion of Canada came under the sovereignty of the 
United States, the rights, liberties and privileges of no citizen of 
Canada would be taken from him. There would be permitted to 
him all that he had before of a citizen's rights and privileges, but 
there would be added to him all the privileges of a citizen of the 
United States, and if he chose all the powers and rights also. 

A war to prevent the annexation of Canada to the United 
States on the part of Great Britain would be a war founded on 
sentiment only, and not to preserve her interest, because there 
would be in this case no interference with the political or private 
rights of the people of Canada. France may well believe that she 
ought to go to war with Germany to reclaim Alsace-Lorraine, be- 
cause the French citizens of that province by force and against 
their will have been driven to become citizens of Germany. Not 
so here. 

Great Britain would not want to hold Canada by force, because 
she is to her a valuable possession in sense of a money value. 
Canada imposes the same tariff for revenue on British goods 
brought to her Dominion from England as from any other 
country. She would be the same market for English goods, and 
we may say better after annexation than she is now. Her public 
debt is increasing ; her budget does not cover her expenses ; she 
does not aid herself by internal taxation, and she must soon raise 
her tariff higher than that of the United States, as in some articles 
it is now, so that by annexation she would not be cut off as a con- 
sumer of British goods, — as a producer of what England needs, 
as in case of annexation no export duty could be levied on her 
wheat, her cattle and her provisions, which England needs. 

England pays every year more money for the expenditures of 
the executives of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island, Newfoundland and the Dominion proper, to say nothing 
of the cost of her armed forces by sea and land, than any amount 
that she could get by taxation or otherwise, which she would lose 
by annexation. 
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Taxation without representation is a claim of political rights 
which has taken no root in the American soil. 

May we not, in view of all these considerations, close this dis- 
cussion as we began by averring with certainty that we can have no 
war with England and that Canada must and will come to us in 
the immediate future. 

If these are truths, and who can doubt them, is not the 
attitude of both houses of Congress and the President toward 
Canada at the same time unfriendly, unpolitic and unwise ? It 
is true that her government has seized our fishermen, embarrassed 
their business and inflicted injuries upon our commerce by dis- 
criminations against us. Be it so ! For what purpose was all 
this done ? In order that a treaty might be negotiated between 
the United States and England, by which Canada could avoid 
payment of duties upon her imports into this country, and so that 
commercial and fishing rights would be established between the 
two countries. How did we meet these wrongs on her part ? 
Did we deal with them as a series of acts of the British Govern- 
ment, as they really were ? Did this great nation, the United 
States, address the great nation, the Empire of Great Britain, 
upon the causes of contention and of aggressions ? Not at all. 
Congress passed an act directing the President, if cruisers sailing 
under the flag of the British Empire, and guarded by her men- 
of-war, seized or deprived any American fishing vessel of her 
rights guaranteed to her by treaties and the laws of nations, to 
retaliate, by proclamation, that we would do like things to the 
Canadian fishermen, thus quarreling with Canadian fishermen, but 
leaving all other British vessels to go unscathed, untouched and un- 
harmed. Why did we not act like men and say to the President, 
it is your duty to proclaim, in the event of any more of these out- 
rages on the part of vessels bearing the British flag, that if they 
are not redressed, or if any vessel carrying the American flag, 
however small, shall be prevented from entering any British port, 
no British vessel, however large, shall be permitted to enter any 
American port. If we had made this contention a matter be- 
tween nations, then if we are right in any considerable part of 
our discussion of the relation of Canada and Great Britain to us, 
all these matters will be adjusted at once. 

How did the President treat this mandatory act of Congress 
which he made law ? He treated it with cool quiet contempt by 
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studied inaction. He undertook, however, to formulate a treaty, 
which in no way touched the root of the evil or the contention be- 
tween the two nations. The Senate rejected that treaty. The Presi- 
dent instantly asked Congress for power. To do what ? To retaliate 
upon Great Britain for any act done under her flag in contraven- 
tion to the rights and privileges of the United States ? Oh, no ! 
He asked for power to quarrel with the people of Canada ; to 
interfere with the commerce of her merchants, with her canals 
and the tolls, the traffic on which goes to repair and keep them 
up. No power is asked to harm Great Britain or her government, 
but only to vex, annoy, impoverish and embitter the people of 
Canada. Why should we do this ? The inhabitants of Canada 
are our friends. The governing classes, agents of Great Britain, 
are against us. If any retaliation is to be done, cut off English 
commerce from our shores, so that Canada, our neighbors, may be 
brought into closer relations to us. 

Why punish her people ? Why treat her mercilessly ? Why 
stop the produce of her farms from transportation ? Why is it 
not good policy as well as good neighborhood to let her do every- 
thing that the people of Canada are desirous of having done, so 
that it be just and right, and do for them that which they desire 
to have, because they wish to be our friend. Do nothing which 
Great Britain wishes, because she is and always has been our 
bloody enemy, hiring savages to scalp our mothers, since the de- 
struction of tea in Boston harbor. 

Let us leave England severely alone in a proper manner as we 
have a right to do, even under our treaty of amity and commerce, 
which she does not regard. Nurse our relations with Canada and 
her people. Let her come to us and be with us, as part of us, and 
all the territory north of the St. Lawrence between it and the 
north pole will be ours, as it ought to be. 

Benj. F. Butler. 



